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IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I.—HOW THE MONASTERY OF COCKAIGNE 
CAME TO BE FOUNDED. 
Ar half-past six o’clock on the evening of the 15th 
April 1852, four men entered the smoking-room of 
the Cheslitre Cheese, and took their hard cherry- 
wood seats around a social board, with four legs, 
varnished to represent mahogany. Three of them 
filled and lit long clay-pipes, piles of which were 
arranged about the room; one smoked a cigar | 
which, taken from its box, and calculated alone, 
cost him exactly fivepence-half-penny. Presently, 
a waiter brought in a china bowl filled with punch, | 
and placed it on the increasingly social board—a | 
lovely object, as it rested steaming in their midst, | 
with a ladle gracefully reposing within it, and old- | 
fashioned glasses—neither wine nor ale glasses, but 
in size and shape essentially peculiar to punch— | 
clustered around it. The scene would have been | 
perfect but for the incongruous cigar. | 
The man smoking it was named Percival Stone, | 
an acute member of the Stock Exchange, who was | 
making money, but preferred to live quietly until | 
such time as he should be rich enough to cut job- | 
bing, and kick away the ladder by which he had | 
risen; for he had relatives in what is termed 
‘good society, who would have been ashamed of 
him at present, if he had appeared in the one club | 
of which he was a member, or had nodded to them | 
in the Park ; so Percival avoided the West End. | 
He was tall, fair-haired, blue-eyed, big-whiskered, | 
Roman-nosed, neatly dressed: not like his neigh- 
bour, Joseph Warrender, a solicitor, whose features 
were both intelligent and pleasing, but whose neck- 
tie was always awry, his coat fluffy, his gloves 
torn, his boots, even in the driest weather, muddy. 
He had seized upon the ladle, and was helping the 
punch, not without spilling some of it. Number 
three was a fine man ; black hair crowning his head, 
black hair framing his face, black hair tickling his 
nose, black hair serving him for a shirt-front ; that is, 
I believe he wore a linen one, but it was a piece of 


his complexion was sallow, his figure military, 
indeed, Jack Markam had served in the Indian 
cavalry, though he had exchanged the barrack- 
room for a merchant’s office in the city of London, 
to the enlargement of his income and the diminu- 
tion of his liver. The remaining convive had not 
run up to the height of Jack or Percy, but his 
stature was that which has always been found the 
most capable of enduring bodily fatigue, and is 
likewise most usually combined with a high order 
of intellect ; his features were, perhaps, less regular 
than those of his companions, but the intelligence 
which beamed from every line rendered them far 
more attractive. I must, however, be silent upon 
his merits, and leave others to do him that justice 
which But, thank goodness, William Stesso 
need not act as his own trumpeter. What his pro- 
fession was, is not of the slightest importance. 

‘TI am miserable!’ said Joe Warrender. 

‘Of course,’ said Bill Stesso. ‘If you will make 
a hearty meal off marrow-bones and toasted cheese, 
you must expect unhappiness to be your next por- 
tion for some time afterwards. If, now, you had 
contented yourself with a chop’ 

‘Or a steak and oyster, substituted Jack 
Markam. 

‘Or half a fowl,’ proposed Percy Stone. 

‘You would now experience that feeling of 
peace and contentment which soothes the senses, 
and beautifies the features of your companions, 

*Pshaw !’ said Joe. ‘ My digestion is all right ; 
but I do regret being stifled up here in a musty 
room in London, instead of spending this delicious 
spring evening in the country.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Percy. ‘One might just now be 
whipping a river for trout.’ 

‘Or cream for a dairymaid, suggested Jack. ‘If 
some are better off than ourselves, others are worse. 
Think of those poor fellows who are married,’ 

‘True !’ 

‘Who have families,’ 

‘True!’ 

‘Who may not indulge in either tobacco or 


absurd superstition—you could see nothing between 


punch. 
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‘True !!’ 

But Truth, probably in - ny ny of her 
habitual residence in a well, often a damping 
effect upon the conversation, and all sat ruminat- 
ing and slowly smoking for several silent minutes. 

*I bid the ordinary sum for anybody’s thoughts,’ 
said Percy at length. 

‘Gone!’ answered Jack, rapping the table. 
*Joe’s regrets set me thinking about my house in 
Surrey.’ 

‘ Ah, you have a house in Surrey ?’ 

‘Yes, indeed. Two years ago, I had a nice patch 
of freehold left me on the banks of the Thames, 
and I have built a house upon it, which is just 
finished, and I am looking out for a tenant. To 
earn my penny fairly and fully, I was also think- 
ing that I was an ass not to build two smaller 
houses, in one of which I might have lived myself. 
For what should I do with three sitting and eight 
bed rooms ?” 

‘The situation is convenient for a man whose 
work is in London, then ?’ 

‘Within a mile of the station, and an hour of 
town.’ 

They all relapsed into a longer silence than 
before ; at last Joe asked: ‘ What is the lowest rent 
you mean to take ?” 

‘One hundred and fifty,’ replied Jack. 

‘What! Unfurnished ?’ 

§ Unfurnished.’ 

‘Well, but if it does not let, what will you 
take ?” 

‘A hundred.’ 

‘That is the real lowest ? 

*The real lowest.’ 

The four friends had a sympathetic suspicion of 
what was passing in Joe Warrender’s head, and 
glanced at one another inquiringly, but none of 
them spoke. The lawyer was tacitly allowed to 
have the ear of the house, though it was thirty-one 
puffs and a sip before he beat upon the drum of 
it. Why will not our senators take to smoking 
*churchwardens’ during debate ; there would then 
be some chance of their listening patiently to what 
other honourable members had to say, instead of 
watching so eagerly for an opportunity of letting 
off their own oratorical fireworks. 

When Joe had properly considered the import- 
ance of his proposition, he suggested: ‘ Let us take 
it. Each of the other three shall pay Jack twenty- 
five pounds a year, and all other expenses shall be 
equally divided. We will furnish the house at the 
common cost; and if ever our association breaks 
up, the landlord shall take the furniture at a 
professional valuation, or it shall be sold, and the 
proceeds divided, at his option. 

* It is not a bad idea, said Percival. 

‘On the contrary, it is a good one,’ said Bill ; ‘ for 
adding the price of a season ticket, the rent will 
not be higher than what I am paying for chambers, 
and my term is on the point of expiring’ 

‘Well, for my part,’ said Jack, ‘I am ready to 

to the terms ; and if you all decide upon 
establishing a happy family at Aitham, I will see 
about fitting up the Priory at once.’ 

‘The Priory! Is it called a Priory ? 

* Yes ; that is the absurd name which my builder 
has had painted on the gate-post, without consulting 
me. 

* He was guilty of no absurdity ; he was directed 
by the hand of Fate, said Stesso solemnly. ‘We 

will found a Brotherhood (Limited), devoted to 


celibacy and a sage. our House shall be 
called Cockaigne Priory, and ourselves the Monks 
of Cockaigne.’ 

With one voice the other three exclaimed: 
* Agreed !’ 

‘While retaining, for the sake of convenience in 
business, our ordinary names in our intercourse 
with the outer world, we shall be known amongst 
ourselves simply as Brother Percy, Brother Joe, 
Brother Jack, and Brother Bill’ 

* Agreed !? 

‘We must have a billiard-room, said Brother 
Jack: ‘the garrets are unusually lofty, and can 
easily be fitted up for the purpose.’ 

‘ And boats,’ said Brother Joe. ‘There is a capital 
boat-house, I feel sure, at the bottom of the 
garden, and we can get any amount of wherries, 
outriggers, and canoes at a builder’s a mile and a 
half down the river. 

‘And some sort of trap, suggested Brother 
Percy. ‘ There is a two-stalled stable and a coach- 
house.’ 

‘ Brother Jack is a grand landlord,’ cried Brother 
Bill in enthusiasm. ‘I vote we make him Prior? 

‘No, no! We are a republic. Perfect Libe 
(except to keep dinner waiting, or introduce female 
relatives or friends, even forthe purpose of shewing 
them over the establishment); perfect Equality 
(except in stature, ability, income, and dexterity 
with the oar or the cue) ; perfect Fraternity, without 
any exception whatever, and down with tyrants, 
especially female ones, Let that be our motto’ 

‘ Rather a long one, if we are to have it stam 
on our letter-paper,’ said Brother Percy doubtfully. 
‘Can we exist without a head? Even a republi¢ 
must have a President.’ > 

‘ Because a republic has women in it, and women 
upset all the Rights of Man. 

‘ Let us compromise,’ said Brother Jack. ‘ Each of 
us shall be acting Prior in turn for a week at a 
time, the order to be decided in the first instance 
by lot, but ever afterwards remaining the same. 
The duties of the Prior shall consist in regulating 
the household, which shall be composed of two 
elderly female servants—as hideous as can be con- 
veniently procured—a groom, an occasional gar- 
dener, and perhaps a buttons ; in ordering dinner, 
at which meal he shall preside and carve; and in 
making and pouring out the tea for breakfast. 
Placet aut non placet ?” 

* Placet !’ 

‘Then ring the bell, and order writing materials. 
Brother Joe shall draw up a concise list of our 
rules and regulations without a fee. None of your 
six-and-eightpenny tricks with us, you know, 
Brother. 

‘Sordid considerations are beneath me!’ said the 
lawyer-monk with a lofty air, as he dipped his 


n. 
PeWhen he had written out a short but satisfactory 
document, a terse page which would have leavened 
fifty for a paying client, and the others had signed 
their names to it, the glasses were filled, the four 
stood up, and clasped left hands over the punch- 
bowl, aher the fashion of the ladies in the second 
scene in the bowing act of the Lancers, while they 
held their bumpers tenderly with the right. 

‘ Let us swear,’ said Brother Jack. 

‘We swear!’ 

‘Stop, stop ; you can’t swear to nothing in that 
manner, like cats. We swear to endeavour 


i to be 
ready for dinner at the proper time, and not to 
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take it amiss if, when we happen to be late, the 


others begin without us. 

‘ We swear !’ g 

‘That we entertain as great enmity as is com- 
patible with human weakness to woman, the tyrant 
of the century, and repudiate her influence.’ 

‘We swear !’ 

‘That we will be as good-humoured as we con- 
veniently can, and yield to the Prior of the week 
in all things, unless his opinions are, in our estima- 
tion, inferior to our own. 

‘We swear !’ 

‘Should one of these four hands now clasped in 
amity ever hesitate to relieve or defend a Brother ; 
should it ever be raised in anger against a Brother ; 
should it ever write malignantly of a Brother, or 
should it ever be offered matrimonially to a lady— 
may warts grow thereon for ever!’ 

‘It is just! Prosperity to the Monks of Cock- 
aigne |? 

‘Or, in the words of a toast common amongst 
secular Cockneys, “Our noble selves.”’ 

The glasses were drained, and the Brothers sat 
down, much impressed with the solemnity of the 
rite they had just erformed. But it was long after- 
wards remem by one of them that the right 
hands had been employed in holding the glasses, 
and the vows had therefore been administered over 
the left. But no one observed the fact, or, at all 
events, cried Absit omen at the time. 


CHAPTER II.—HOW THE MONKS OF COCKAIGNE 
SETTLED AT AITHAM., 


Cockaigne Priory was soon got ready for the re- 
ception of the Oder; four garrets knocked into 
one, and fitted with a skylight, made a capital bil- 
liard-room, which was at once furnished with 
a good table, ivory-topped cues, and the newest 
improvements for scoring es. Six bedrooms, 
furnished with equal comfort, shewed that the 
brethren had no intention of neglecting the rites 
of ny ey de what would have been the drawing- 
room, had there been a lady in the place, was well 
stocked with papers, magazines, and Mudie-books ; 
the furniture of the refectory was handsome and 
solid ; a good plain cook, and an equally plain, 
hard-working housemaid, rising fifty each of them, 
inhabited the lower regions ; two horses, four dogs, 
and a groom, tenanted the stables; an inside car 
stood in the coach-house, and several punts and 
boats of various kinds lay high and dry in the boat- 
shed, or were moored off the bottom of the lawn, 
which had been levelled to serve as a bowling- 
green, and a brand-new set of the implements 
employed in that pleasing game, which swells the 
muscles, cheers the mind, improves the health, and 
stirs the appetite, all without fatigue, lay piled in 
a box in the small conservatory. One thing had 
for a time nonplussed Brother Jack, who had been 
reared at Eton, and was half a drake : there was no 
accommodation for a plunging-bath, for the river 
was shallow where it laved the garden-bank, and 
the site, moreover, was commanded by the windows 
of neighbouring houses—a consideration shockin 
to modest celibacy. But the aquatic monk 
- woe th ifficulty. There — a —— 

ve hun yards up-stream, and Tommy Caius, 
the guardian of it, had agreed, on certain come, to 
have it filled every mo at an hour when boats 
and barges were never , and to fix a ladder 
to the smooth and well-like sides for the exit of the 


brotherhood, who, if they had rashly plunged 
therein, without that precaution being taken, 
would have been left literally cooling their heels 
and rubbing their noses against the slippery walls, 
like flies in a slop-basin. 

And so, everything being prepared for their re- 
ception and comfort, the Monks of Cockaigne took 
possession of their priory, and reduced their theory 
of industrious and anti-ascetical conventual exist- 
ence to practice. Their life was calm and unevent- 

They rose every morning at half-past six, and 
hurrying on flannels and P-jackets, took boat for 
the lock, where they bathed in a gymnastic fashion ; 
practising wonderful headers over ropes, turnin 
somersaults, diving, swimming with their hands 
alone ; with their feet alone; with but one hand 
or one foot; with their limbs contracted into 
strange attitudes; with their clothes on, and 
disporting themselves generally more like Bound- 
ing Brothers of the Mediterranean, at Neptune’s 
Music-hall, than ordinary sons of the mes. 
And in these amiable contests all were victorious, 
for each beat the others in a different department. 
Brother Percy took the most elegant headers ; 
Brother Joe could stop the longest under water ; 
Brother Bill could go the fastest through it; 
while Brother Jack excelled in floating on his 
back, and playing dismal tunes upon an accordion, 
like an instrumental merman. After a quarter of 
an hour or twenty minutes spent in such practices, 
they took a sharp, short row, returning to the 
Priory by half-past seven. They were shaved, 
dressed, civilised beings at eight, when they sat 
down to breakfast, for which meal, and its subse- 
quent pipe, they had an hour—the inside car being 
ready to take them to the station at nine. Ata 

uarter past nine, the train arrived, and whisked 
on up to London, where a | separated, each 
gaining his particular crank by a little after ten. 

After ‘gathering money all the day,’ as Dr Watts 
beautifully teaches us, they een to Aitham by 
the 4.50 express; and should any pain or care 
remain, they drowned it in the bowls—a game at 
which occupied the hour which elapsed before 
dinner most delightfully—and the peals of laughter 
which arose from the players often caused the pass- 
ing and perspiring rower to rest upon his oars, 
with the suspicion that the Lotus-eaters were 
right, and that his life of self-imposed toil was a 
mistake; often roused pensive Patience in his 

unt, cheering his flagging spirits with a gleam of 
ope, and causing him to throw in more ground- 
bait, and impale a fresh gentle. 

The Monks of Cockaigne were not much tainted 
with that vice of the cloister, gluttony. Brother 
Percy was perhaps rather an epicure, occasionally 
bringing some red mullet, a bit of salmon, or some 
such delicacy, home from London with him ; and 
Brother Joe took great pains about the sherry; but 
the fact of their habitually dining at eating-houses 
like the Cheshire Cheese and the Cock, while 
living in London, shewed that though they might 
be particular in having things good of their kind, 
they were not fond of elaborate repasts. The 
dinners served in the refectory were very simple, 
much the same, in fact, as you would find in most 
English middle-class families, and not at all the 
luxurious banquets which four bachelors, who were 
making money, might be expected to indulge in. 
If you sat down with them, indeed, you would 
trace the hand of a masculine caterer; the leg of 
mutton had been hung just the right time, and was 
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as tender as chicken; the salad, carefully prepared 
by Brother Percy himself, was quite a different 
thing from ordinary salads; the curry was made 
by a cook who had been patiently instructed by 
Brother Jack, who himself had acquired the art in 
Indja ; the beer was never flat, or thick, or medi- 
cated, or corrected with soda; the wine was dry 
and soft, and pure, and of the right temperature. 
But on ordinary occasions, the brethren were out 
on the lawn again, an hour from their going in to 
dinner ; and after conversing and digesting for the 
period of a cigar, they would take to canoe or skiff, 
and skim away over the waters, passing generally 
through the lock, where the scenery was prettier, 
and the stream less rapid. It was but rarely that 
they raced against each other, or put on spurts, or 
extended their row to a fatiguing distance ; they 
were happily free from all aquatic superstitions, 
and boated for the sake of enjoyment, not to induce 
heart-disease, or develop the biceps into a mon- 
strosity. So they slid along easily up-stream ; or 
glided silently under the boughs of overhanging 
trees that fringed the garden-banks ; or stole up the 
dead waters on the sheltered sides of aits, dis- 
turbing the callow cygnets, and hissed off by their 
mothers. Or one would seek a part where the 
shallow stream rushed murmuring over the shelv- 
ing gravel, and a ig a mimic anchor, would 
tempt the dace with black gnat and palmer; or 
two of the brethren would take boat together, one 
with the sculls, forging gently along, within cast- 
ing-distance of the banks; while the other, rod in 
hand, dropped a clumsy imitation of a bumble-bee 
on all the spots near which the vulgar chub might 
be supposed to lie. Then home, as night swallowed 
up evening—home to a claret-cup, a soda and 
brandy, or a glass of cold grog, with a vesper pipe, 
and perhaps a rubber, a game at cribbage, or a 
billiard encounter, as their fancies drew them ; 
but on fine warm nights, they were as often as 
not too cozy and chatty to care for extraneous 
amusement. But however that might be, they 
were seldom out of bed at eleven, for even visitors 
of less regular habits found that early rising and 
outdoor exercise produced a tendency to yawn 
before that time. 

When the weather was wet, and the river conse- 
quently unattractive, the brethren prolonged their 
after-dinner sitting in the refectory, and lightened 
their cellar by an extra, though still a sober bottle 
or two; and then they repaired to the billiard-room, 
where, perhaps, a couple of acquaintances, who 
knew their habits, and resided in the neighbour- 
hood, joined them ; and the evening was passed 
merrily in a game at pool. 

Or, occasionally, one or more of the monks would 
be tempted by some new and promising comedy, 
or by the performance of a favourite opera, to 
remain in town, and return by the last train ; but 
such dissipation was rare. 

More frequently, they arranged a holiday, and 
made a longer excursion up the river, dinmg at 
some picturesque river-side inn, and returning in 
the cool of the evening ; or they would devote the 
day to fishing, and attack the roach, dace, barbel, 
gudgeon, and perch, in regular form, with punts 
and professional fishermen. 

And so the summer sped. 

It may well be imagined that the establishment 
of four eligible bachelors in Aitham made some 
slight stir among the ladies residing in that place, 
where society .was limited, and suitors rare. The 


young ones dreamed of picnics, carpet-dances, and 
ively discourse tending to flirtation ; their mothers’ 
hopes, resting more upon what was solid, tended 
towards respectable establishments and comfort- 
able marriage-settlements for their offspring; while 
the nerves of Miss Globe, the mistress of a finishing 
establishment not a quarter of a mile from the 
Priory, were shocked into a state of chronic twitter 
by the formation of a den of wolves so near her 
innocent flock. The innocent flock, if by chance 
the monsters, on the way to the station, passed 
them as they issued for their morning walk, left 
the w out of their twitter. 

But the Monks of Cockaigne were firm; the 
school-girls smiled encouragement, but they kissed 
no responsive hands, obtruded no surreptitious 
letters into Minerva House. Mr Smith, the happy 
father of three adult and charming daughters, made 
their acquaintance in the train, and, wife-directed, 
called upon them. They asked him to dinner, and 
sent him home smelling strongly of tobacco, the use 
of which had for many years been denied him, and 
now got him into sore trouble ; but they avoided en- 
tering his dangerous drawing-room. Other attempts 
to draw these monastic badgers failed in like man- 
ner ; and their fair neighbours were soon persuaded, 
every woman of them, that they were bears, boors, 
sots, gamblers, and selfish curmudgeons. Nor 
were ingenious fables wanting. It was asserted that 
Brother Jack had a dark wife living at Kurrachee, 
whom he had shamefully deserted ; that Brother 
Percy was also married to an unhappy lady, who 
had been separated from him on the grounds of his 
barbarous cruelty ; and that the affected misogyny 
of Brothers Joe and Bill resulted from the fact, that 
they could not persuade any lady to have them: 
whereas these vituperated young men were only 
social conservatives, who found themselves very 
comfortable and happy in their present condition, 
and dreaded any change, however specious or even 
attractive in form; prudent mariners, who had 
seen old friends and companions founder before 
their eyes, and wished to give a wide berth to 
the reef upon which they had split. 

They could not avoid tacking pretty near it at 
times ; attractive young ladies, attired in wicked 
boating costumes, passed and repassed them on the 
river in the summer evenings, and were even 
occasionally shut up with them in the lock, when 
their pretty screams and witch-like laughter, as the 
flood boiled, bubbled, and subsided, and they sank 
lower and lower in what presented the appearance 
of a watery grave, were enough to penetrate the 
hardest heart. A widow with a handsome daughter 
lived in the very next house, and bevies of beauties 
were often assembled on her lawn, which was only 
separated from that of the Priory by a quickset 
hedge. 

But the brethren were firm; only Brother 
Percy gave signs of frailty one autumn morning as 
he lounged in the garden between breakfast and 
train time. 

‘Uncommonly fine girl that!’ he exclaimed, 
gazing over the hedge. 

‘Brother Percy,’ cried Brother Jack, who was 
Prior of the week, ‘I am surprised at you!’ 

‘Oh, I merely spoke artistically ; 1 only admire 
her as I would a horse, or a mountain, or a flower.’ 
' ‘That is different, said the Prior ; ‘yet I would 
confine my admiration as much as possible to less 
dangerous beauty. A man gazes upon highly- 
finished stilettoes till his fingers clutch, and he 
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thinks of his enemy: he watches the brilliant 
colours of a serpent, and the poison-fangs are fixed 
in his flesh: he admires the mechanism of the 
newest thing in concussion-shells, and the amiable 
missile slips through his hands, explodes, and 
renders him fit for nothing but sausages: his eyes 
rest carelessly on a pretty girl, and sanity, liberty, 
happiness, are imperilled, 

you speak like a book, Jack,’ said Brother 
Percy ; ‘but take care! By Jove, you are running 
into the same danger yourself !’ 

‘I? I was only observing yonder swallow, 
returned the Prior. 

‘What swallow? Mine?’ said Percy sarcastically. 
‘You must think it capacious, with strong powers 
of gulp, to try and get that down, Brother.’ 

‘The Prior is not learned in ornithology,’ said 
Brother Joe, who had just lounged up; ‘what he 
took for a swallow was a Betty Martin.’ 

The fact that a glimpse of a female form in a 
neighbouring garden gave rise to an exhortation, a 
moral reflection, an equivocation, and two bad 
puns, sufficiently shews how strictly the Monks of 
Cockaigne kept the rules of their Order during 
the first summer. 

Strongly as the brethren struggled against the 
acknowledgment of the unpalatable truth, summer 
and autumn faded away; the evenings closed in 

uicker and quicker, and the morning plunge in 
the lock became a painful instead of a pleasurable 
anticipation. At length, Brother Joe got the 
rheumatism, and Brother Percy a cold in the head, 
and then the struggle was given up; the bathing 
was discontinued, the boats sent off to the builder’s, 
the cellar examined and replenished, and fires fairly 
began. ¢ 


FREEMASONRY. 


THE popular notion with respect to the masonic 
brotherhood is somewhat vague and uncertain. It 
is principally associated with curious ceremonies, 
terrible oaths and ordeals, a very close acquaint- 
ance with a red-hot poker and an incandescent 
gridiron, lamb-skin aprons like a toll-collector’s 
bag, mysterious prefixes and affixes to the members’ 
names, and frightful punishments to intruders, who 
are kept off by a dreadful officer called the Tyler. 
It is generally supposed that freemasons are a band 
of brothers, fond of social intercourse, sirloins, and 
champagne ; and that they are a set of jolly good- 
fellows, is a fact which nobody can deny. 

Now, a recent pa oy allocution having excited 
public attention to the masonic body, we take this 
opportunity of giving our readers a little informa- 
tion concerning that secret institution. 

The freemasons boast that their fraternity is 
one of the oldest institutions in existence, and has 
existed from a time whereof the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary. Some say that King 
Solomon was the founder of the science ; others, 
that it existed among the Egyptians who built the 
pyramids ; while others, bolder still, pretend to 
trace it back as far as the time of Noah. We do 
not, however, intend to dive so deeply into the 
troubled waters of history, and shall content our- 
selves with stating that freemasonry such as exists 
at the present day is of a very modern origin, 
although founded upon pretty nearly the same 
principles as ancient freemasonry. In the middle 
ages, bands of skilled workmen wandered all over 
Europe, building those magnificent cathedrals and 


other edifices which have been the admiration of 
every succeeding age. No one was admitted into 
the craft unless properly qualified, and was duly 
examined as to whether he possessed a competent 
skill as an operative workman ; and as masons, 
from the very nature of their business, were 
wanderers upon the earth, each person, on his 
obtaining admission into the craft, was intrusted 
with certain secrets, by which he was enabled to 
shew that he was a skilled craftsman, and to 
obtain employment from his brethren wherever he 
went, without being obliged to undergo a further 
examination as to his masonic qualifications. 
Certain laws were promulgated for the regulation 
of the order, and for preserving good-conduct and 
social harmony among its members. Each band of 
workmen formed a lodge, which was presided over 
by some eminent brother, whe saw that the 
members of his lodge properly performed their 
allotted task, and received their just due. It is 
some sixteen hundred years since the first lodge 
was formed in England, under the auspices of 
Caransius, who collected a number of ingenious 
masons from different countries, and appointed his 
steward, St Alban or Albanus, to be the principal 
superintendent, or Grand Master, of their assem- 
blies. From that time until the seventeenth century, 
freemasonry flourished with varied success ; the 
fraternity being employed in building cathedrals, 
churches, and the like ; their last important work 
being the building of St Paul’s Cathedral, under 
the management of Sir Christopher Wren, who 
was the Grand Master of the yw of masons 
connected with the building, which lodge held 
its assemblies at a tavern in St Paul’s Churchyard, 
called the Goose and Gridiron—a lodge, we may 
mention, which is still in existence under the name 
of the Lodge of Antiquity, although the place of 
their meeting is now in the congenial quarters of 
the Freemasons’ Tavern. ° 

During the reign of Queen Anne, masonry made 
but little progress ; and subsequently, the number 
of lodges fell off, the annual festivals were but 
very thinly attended, and the number of masons 
rapidly diminished. It was then determined by 
the brethren that the privileges of the order 
should no longer be confined to operative masons 
only, but that any one duly proposed, approved, 
and initiated, should be admitted to a participation 
in them; so that freemasonry from an operative 
became but a speculative science. The different 
tools and implements made use of in architecture 
were selected to imprint serious and solemn truths 
on the memory of freemasons, whose principal 
object is to afford mutual aid, support, and pro- 
tection to one another. Freemasonry is the centre 
of union between good men and true, and the 
happy means of conciliating friendship among 
those who must otherwise have remained at a 
perpetual distance; and being founded on the 
broad principles of morality, virtue, and brotherly 
love, unites under its banners men of every 
country, sect, and opinion—Jew or Gentile, 
Mohammedan or Hindu; any one, in fact, who 
believes in the existence of that Supreme Being, 
who was the glorious architect of heaven and earth ; 
and as freemasonry is universally spread over the 
four quarters of the globe, wherever a member of 
the craft may go, in every nation he will find a 
friend, and in every country a home. 

Mr Laurie, in his History of Freemasonry in 


Scotland, mentions that in 1748, M. Preverot, a 


a 
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tleman in the navy, was shipwrecked on an 
island whose viceroy was a freemason. Along 
with his ship, M. Preverot had lost all his money 
and effects. In this destitute condition, he pre- 
sented himself to the viceroy, and related his 
misfortunes. The viceroy made the masonic signs, 
which being immediately returned by the French- 
man, they recognised and embraced each other as 
brethren of the same order. M. Preverot was 
conducted to the viceroy’s house, where he was 
furnished with all the comforts of life, till a ship 
bound for France touched the island. Before his 
departure in this vessel, the viceroy loaded him 
with gifts, and gave him as much money as was 
necessary for carrying him into his native country. 
During the first American war, a young English 
officer was lying wounded in an intrenchment, and 
was about to receive the coup de grdce from a 
bayonet, when he caught sight of an American 
officer, and indicated to him that he was a free- 
mason} the officer knocked aside the bayonet with 
his sword, and thus saved the life of his enemy, 
whom he took to his own home, treated as a 
brother, and kept for two or three months in 
his family until his wounds had healed. The 
officer thus saved, came back to Scotland, and 
married a young lady, a relative of the noble 
family of Erskine; and the issue of that marriage 
was Lady Alison, the wife of the historian of 
Europe. 
Freemasons are a body recognised and allowed by 
the state, and favoured by the law, and in the act 
of parliament which was passed for the suppression 


some—and among others by the pope—that a free- 
masons’ lodge is nothing more or less than a reli- 
and political discussion society. It is true 

in some cases freemasonry has been brought 
upon politics ; and in America, some forty 

years ago, a somewhat serious agitation was caused 
— the masons and the anti-masons, the latter 
headed by John Quincey Adams, who used his 
influence as President of the United States to put 
down ‘the abominable institution’ It is said that 
one William Morgan having announced for publica- 
tion a book professing to divulge the whole secrets 
of mry, was kidnap under pretended 
forms and warrants of law, by his brother-masons, 
removed from the state of New York to the borders 
of Canada, near the falls of Niagara, and there 
most barbarously murdered. The different states 
were for many years much excited upon the subject 
—a regular warfare arose between the masons 
and anti-masons ; ee and magazines were 
started, and many pamphlets and volumes pub- 
lished. Several persons were punished for the 
abduction, but the actual murderers, it is said, were 
sheltered by masonic lodges, and rescued from 
— But, notwithstanding all this, masons’ 
odges have as much to do with religious and 
litical discussions as the attendants at a county 
Ball, or the guests at a wedding-breakfast ; and 
when we consider the number of eminent men who 
have been and are freemasons, we cannot believe 
them such a dangerous and wicked sect as some 
folks would have us believe. Frederick the Great, 
Washington, the present Emperor of the French, 
the late President Lincoln, and the king of the 
ians, princes and dukes by the dozen (includ- 

the Duke of Wellington), archbishops, 

and many of the leading men of modern 


times, have gone in boldly for the mystic gripe, and 
been initiated into the secrets and mysteries of 
freemasonry. George IV. and William IV. were 
both masons, and it is hoped by the fraternity that 
before long the heir-apparent will become a brother, 

Until the oe 1813, the freemasons in England 
were governed by two Grand Lodges, each presided 
over by a royal duke ; but in the year named, both 
lodges became amalgamated, under the title of the 
United Grand Lodge of England—the Duke of 
Sussex being appointed the Grand Master, an office 
which he filled with much ability and zeal until 
1830, when he was succeeded by the present Grand 
Master, the Earl of Zetland, under whose rule the 
craft has increased alike in prosperity and numbers, 

The supreme power is vested in the Grand 
Master, who is elected annually, he being assisted 
in his duties by a number of lieutenants, generally 
one for each county or district, called provincial 
Grand Masters, who govern the craft within their 
respective jurisdictions. The proper style of the 
craft is ‘The Ancient Fraternity of Free and 
Accepted Masons’—that is, persons who have 
received the freedom of the corporation, and have 
been duly accepted or initiated into its mysteries ; 
and when a person is once made a freemason, 
he remains a freemason for ever. For dishonest 
actions or improper behgviour, he may, however, 
be turned out of the lodges of which he is a mem- 
ber. When a regularly constituted body of free- 
masons assembles for masonic purposes, the place 


of meeting is called the lodge, although the term | 


is also applied to the freemasons themselves ; just 


of secret societies, a saving-clause was inserted in| as we use the word church to apply equally to the 
favour of freemasons’ lodges. It is thought by| building in which the — congregate, as 


well as to the congregation itse 

No lodge can be formed without a charter or 
warrant of constitution from the Grand Lodge, 
obtained on petition to the Grand Master. e 
lodge having been properly formed by virtue of 
such warrant, it is then consecrated in a solemn 
and impressive manner by some skilful deputy 
of the Grand Master ; a procession is formed ; the 
chaplain offers up a prayer ; and a variety of other 
formalities having been observed, the Deputy Grand 
Master then solemnly dedicates the lodge to God, 
to masonry, and to benevolence and universal 
charity. The Hallelujah chorus appropriately closes 
the ceremony. 

Ancient craft masonry consists of three degrees 
—including the ened Antieotineel Apprentice, 
the Fellow Craft, and the Master Mason. The 
regulations regarding the admission of members 
into the fraternity are necessarily very stringent, 
in order that noae but worthy men may be ad- 
mitted into the craft. A lodge of masons is called 
together by summons sent to each member, and in 
such summons are set out the names, addresses, and 
occupations of all — applying for admission 
into the lodge. When the lodge is held, each can- 
didate is proposed and seconded, and then balloted 
for. If black balls appear against him, he 
is rejected. In some lodges, one or two balls will 
exclude a candidate ; but in any case, three will. 
Each candidate must be of the nobler sex, of the 

of twenty-one (except in certain cases), and 
at the time of his initiation, in reputable circum- 
stances ; and as the candidate has to sign his. name 
to a declaration of these facts, an individual who 
cannot write is therefore ineligible. 

The book of Constitutions, published in London 
by the command of the Grand Master, and which 
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forms the lex scripta of freemasonry, declares that 
the officers of a lodge are the Master and his two 
wardens, two deacons, an inner and an outer guard, 
the latter being more usually known as the tyler. 
There must also be a secretary and treasurer ; and 
there are also in many lodges a chaplain, master of 
the ceremonies, and stewards. The master, and 
treasurer, and tyler are elected yearly by the 
members by ballot. The appointment of the other 
officers rests with the Master of the lodge. 

The fee for initiation varies in the different 
lodges ; but the minimum is, except in certain cases, 
three guineas for a county, and five guineas for a 
London lodge. There is also a yearly subscription 
by each member of a lodge, varying in amount 
from a few shillings to as many pounds. 

The freemasons are not, like the Odd Fellows 
and Foresters, a friendly society, in the legal sense 
of that term. They are not legally entitled, in 
case of illness, to any pecuniary assistance from 
the funds of the craft, nor will the widow of a 
deceased brother be entitled to anything from her 
late husband’s lodge. But what freemasons are 
not legally bound to do, they will often do volun- 
tarily and for charity's sake. There is a very 
handsome school at Battersea Rise for maintaining, 
clothing, and educating female children, daughters 
of decayed freemasons. There is also a Masonic 
Institution at Tottenham for the sons of indigent 
or deceased freemasons, of which excellent Insti- 
tution our most gracious Queen is patroness ; 
and there is also a Royal Benevolent Institution 
at Croydon for aged freemasons and their widows. 
In addition to these, there is a benevolent fund of 
some four thousand pounds a year distributed 
monthly to rwanda masons. For all these 
charitable purposes, portions of each candidate’s 
initiation-fee and yearly subscription are paid into 
the treasury of the Grand Lodge. 

From what has been already stated, it will be 
seen that the ladies are excluded from all masonic 
honours and secrets, giving rise, we dare say, to 
many matrimonial ‘tiffs’ An anecdote is related 
of an occurrence at Vienna, shewing that the fair 
sex are the same there as here with respect to 
curiosity. Several German ladies having been 
baffled in their attempts upon the secrecy of their 
husbands and admirers, converted their curiosity 
into revenge, and attempted to inflame Maria 
Theresa, the empress-queen, against the lodges in 
Vienna, Their attempt was in some measure 
successful, as they persuaded her to issue an order 
for surprising all the freemasons in the city when 
assembled in their lodges. This plan was, how- 
ever, frustrated by the intervention of the Emperor 
Francis I., who, being himself a freemason, declared 
his readiness to be answerable for the conduct of his 
masonic brethren. 

It is one of the inviolable rules of freemasonry 
that none but males can be admitted. The ladies 
are therefore rigorously, and, as they say, unfeel- 
ingly excluded from a participation in the mysteries 
and privileges of the craft. 

Notwithstanding this, one instance is on record 
of a young lady of noble birth having been 
made a freemason; but the means she took to 
obtain the honour were dishonourable in them- 
selves, and therefore unworthy of being adopted 
by other members of the fair sex. France, 
the fair creatures, excited perhaps by the per- 
fection of character which their husbands Mad 
reached through being freemasons, or, what is much 


more likely, roused by the spirit of inquisitiveness 
which has accompanied all of them since our 
mother Eve, introduced a Masonry of Adoption for 
women. The members were called sisters ; and the 
labours of the lodge being ended, balls and banquets 
pleasantly wound up the evening. The first of 
these female lodges, called La Candeur, was opened 
in Paris in 1785, a duchess being the Grand Mis- 
tress. After the Revolution, the Empress Josephine 
presided over the ‘ Loge Impériale d’Adoption des 
Francs Chevaliers’ at Strasbourg. 

The Royal Arch is the highest degree in free- 
masonry recognised by the Grand Lodge of England. 
The masons in this degree are called companions, 
and when assembled, a chapter. 

In addition to those we have already mentioned, 
there are nearly thirty other degrees—to which, 
however, but very few masons aspire. There are 
several masonic orders of chivalry, such as Knights 
Templars of Jerusalem, Knights Hospitallers of St 
John of Jerusalem, Palestine, Rhodes, and of Malta, 
These hold encampments, and the members assume 
the most strange and high-sounding names, 

After the revival of freemasonry in the last 
century, it was customary to hold the lodges at 
taverns, each lodge being usually distinguished 
the name of the house in which it assembled. But 
since masonic halls have come into vogue, other 
distinctive names have been introduced, which 
are of a somewhat strange and fantastic character. 
Falmouth rejoices in a Lodge: of Love and 
Honour; Winchester, in a Lodge of Economy; 
Gravesend, in a Lodge of Freedom; the lain 
Tavern has a Lodge of Felicity; Fetter Lane, 
a Strong Man Lodge; Cambridge, a Scientific 
Lodge ; Whitehaven, a Sun, Square, and Com- 

le ; Warrington, a Lodge of Lights ; Preston, 

emple ; Warrington, a ge of Lights ; 

a Lodge of Unanimity ; while Madras has a 
of Perfect Unanimity ; Calcutta has a Lodge of 
Humility with Fortitude, and another of Courage 
with Humanity ; Crewe has a Lodge of the Four 
Cardinal Virtues ; Haworth, a Three Graces ; 
Freemasons’ Tavern, a Lodge of the Nine Muses; 
while Heckmondwike has an Amphibious Lodge 
composed, we presume, of frogs, crocodiles, 
hippopotami. 

here are nearly eleven hundred lodges under 
the control of the Grand Lodge of England : of this 
number, some one hundred and seventy are in 
London, or within ten miles of the Freemasons’ 
Hall in Great Queen Street ; over five hundred and 
sixty are scattered over other parts of England and 
Wales, Rutlandshire has none ; Bedfordshire, but 
three ; while Lancashire has nearly one hundred. 
There are others in the Channel Islands, India 
there are ten in Calcutta), Cape of Good Hope, 

est Indies, North and South America, Au i 
New Zealand. The Ist, 6th, 12th, 14th, 3lst, and 
89th regiments of foot have lodges attached to their 
respective corps. In addition to these, there are 
nearly one thousand Royal’ Arch chapters under 
the same jurisdiction. In the above numbers are 
not of course included lodges in Scotland or Ireland ; 
each of which countries has its own Grand Lod 

In round numbers, there are about one million 
and a quarter of free and accepted masons scattered 
upon the face of the globe. Of this number, some 
one hundred and fifty thousand are English masons ; 
one hundred thousand, Scotch ; fifty thousand, Irish. 
There gre about six hundred thousand on the conti- 
nent of Europe ; half that number in the United 
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States ; and fifty thousand in other parts of the 
world. In England, there are two or three thousand 
persons initiated each year ; and papal allocutions 
and feminine denunciations notwithstanding, the 
masonic body is said to be everywhere increasing. 


IRELAND SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 


Seventy and eighty years ago, Ireland was unques- 
tionably much behind England in civilisation. 
Even the virtues of those days partook somewhat 
of the nature of vices—Irish hospitality was reck- 
less and ruinous, and Irish courage rash and cruel. 
As in India at the present day, the mountain 
tribes still retain the feudal manners of the middle 
ages, so in the times we are going to describe, 
there existed, away from the Lord Lieutenant’s 
’ court and its surrounding halo of light, the wild and 
almost savage habits of the seventeenth century. 
Insolent exclusiveness, a wanton and cowardly 
contempt for the weak and defenceless, a defiant 
disregard of law, and a ferocious love of fighting, 
deformed even men of the highest principles and 
the noblest blood. 

What is tolerated in a capital, will always pre- 
vail to a greater degree in the provinces. The 
street-brawls in Dublin seventy-six years ago would 
not have disgraced London during the Wars of the 
Roses ; and such trade-fights as Pepys describes as 
the back-sword fights of his day, between the water- 
men and butchers, or the butchers and weavers, 
were mere school-boy quarrels to the desperate 
conflicts of the Dublin factions of seventy-six 


years ago. 

In 1790, a deadly hostility long cherished between 
the Liberty Boys, or tailors and weavers of the 
Coombe, and the butchers of Ormond Market, 
broke into open war. The battles often lasted two 
whole days, shops being closed, and all traffic and 
business suspended in the locality of the fight. 
The bridges were taken and retaken, and the com- 
batants struggling up to Thomas Street, and down 
, ange the Broad-stone, left, as they ebbed and 

» a wake of maimed and wounded. The 
butchers used their broad sharp knives with all 
the dexterity of habit, not to stab, but to hough— 
that is, to lame their adversaries for life by cutting 
the back tendons of their legs. The Liberty Boys 
would sometimes playfully retaliate by hanging 
the butchers they captured by the jaws to the 
hooks in their own meat-market. In these savage 
affrays, the students of Trinity College generally 
fought against the butchers. In a certain battle, 
when the weavers had been driven back to their 
dens in the dirty Liberty, the butchers seized some 
under-graduates, and pitying their youth, and 

ting their social rank, hung them on hooks 
in Ormond Market, each lad by the waistband of 
his breeches. 

These gownsmen, who were prompt to avenge 
the wrongs of their order, used to fight, and inflict 
mortal wounds too, with the heavy iron keys of 
their rooms, which they slung in the sleeves or 
tails of their academic gowns. Any bailiff that 
dared to follow his victim into the College quad., 

was instantly dragged to the pump. They on one 

| occasion nailed a bailiff by the ears to this pump, 

at the express direction of one of the fellows, who 
happened to be passing at the time. 

oremost in reckless eccentricity and violence in 

those days were the ‘ Bucks,’ or fighting dandies. 

Their favourite amusement was to cut off the end 


of their scabbards, in order that the point of the 
sword might protrude, so as to be able to prick an 
adversary without killing him. More t one 
dilatory barber was, it is said, put to death by the 
Dublin Bucks for not keeping his appointment. 
In the coffee-houses, they drew on you if you 
touched their coat, and sometimes almost for 
looking at them. 

In 1784, six Bucks (a lord, two colonels, and 
three aides-de-camp of the Lord-Lieutenant) were 
returning home along Ormond Quay, Dublin, 
flushed with wine after a party at the Attorney- 
general’s, when they suddenly resolved to go toa 
public-house kept by a man named Flattery, and 
‘sweat’ him, that is, make him give up his fire- 
arms. They first pinked the waiter, then insulted 
the landlady ; and on the landlord knocking one of 
the fellows down, they drew their swords. On the 
landlord arming himself with a gun, and clearing 
the house, the Bucks led on some soldiers to sack 
the place, which they would have done, had not 
some volunteers come to the aid of the sheriff, and 
quelled the riot. The Bucks, however, being of 
high rank, the Duke of Rutland did not even order 
the arrest of the offenders. 

An insolent Buck was once trailing his morning- 
gown (but this story is of an earlier date) at 
Lucas’s, a fashionable coffee-house at Dublin, near 
the Royal Exchange, when a quiet man, crossing the 
room for a newspaper, happened to tread on the 
train of the dandy, who instantly flashed out his 
sword, and drove the offender to the nearest wall. 
But as the bully drew back to make a savage and 
deadly lunge, the quiet man, in the agony of 
despair, drew a small ornamental tuck that he wore 
merely for ornament, sprang on one side of the 
point, and stabbed the ‘ Pinkindindie ’ to the heart. 

The less ferocious Bucks were extravagantly 
silly. They perpetrated all the more preposterous 
of the chivalrie absurdities, ignoring altogether 
the knightly ideal of self-sacrifice and honour. 
Seeing the beautiful Duchess of Rutland dip her 
hands into a finger-glass after dinner, Colonel St 
Leger seized the glass, and drained its contents. 
‘You will have another treat to-night, Sallenger, 
laughed the good-natured Duke, ‘for her Grace 
washes her feet after supper.’ 

Another Buck earned the sobriquet of ‘ Jerusalem 
Whaley, by a bet he made to go to the Holy City, 
play ball against its walls, and return in a given 
time. 

Duelling was another reproach of the tardy civil- 
isation of Ireland seventy years ago. Who could 
refuse to fight, when it was every gentleman’s wish 
to be able to boast that he had shot hisman? There 
could be no good manners while it was considered 
a sign of courage and spirit to be quarrelsome. 
Attorney-generals and chief-justices fought duels, 
and as for barristers, they were always fighting. 
Grattan shot a Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
Curran fought an Attorney-general ; and as for Lord 
Norbury, he fought half-a-dozen persons, and, as 
the phrase ran, ‘ shot up into preferment.’ 

In these pugnacious times, pistols were generally 
kept at good inns, and the ghastly order used to be, 
‘ Pistols for two, breakfast for onE? 

Sword-fights in the streets of Dublin were by hho 
means uncommon. Such an encounter once took 
a in St Stephen’s Green between Fighting 

itzgerald and a man-about-tuwn. They sprang at 
each other like game-cocks; a crowd collected, 
and a ring was formed. Irishmen appreciate a 
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rt them, or they'll kill 
one another, cried a philanthropist among the 
bystanders. ‘No, no, replied a grave man who 
stood next him; ‘ for Heaven’s sake, let them fight 
it out, for then one will be run through and the 
other hung for the murder ; so we shall get rid of 
two pests at the same time. 

One of the great duellists in the south of Ireland 
was a rascal named Hayes, whose nose was re- 
markable for a huge fleshy wart, at which his 
adversaries always aimed. A certain man refusing 
to fight this bully, ‘ Nosey, as he was generall 
called, forbade his son his presence till he brought 
him the ear of the offender. With true Albanian 
readiness, the son executed his commission. 

Another notorious madman in this way was 
Pat Power, a fat, drunken, red-faced, powerful 
scoundrel. When he challenged Bob Briscoe, an 
old boon-companion of his, he shewed his lingering 
friendship for him by shooting off only the top of 
one ear, and half one whisker. This fire-eater 
was always ready to fight a duel for any friend 
who required his services. When in England, Pat 
Power was once or twice insulted in the coffee- 
houses he frequented. Once when supper was served 
up to him, he found under the covers nothing but 
potatoes. Power whispered his servant, and quietly 
ate the potatoes, much to the scornful delight of 
the jokers. Just as he had finished, his servant 
reappeared, with two covered dishes, one of which he 
placed before his master, and one before the English- 
men. When the covers were removed, a loaded 
pistol was seen in each dish. Power, cocking his 
with an angry click, told his adversary to take up 
the other, saying they were at a nice distance for a 
close shot ; and that if one fell, he would then give 
satisfaction to the other. The Englishmen instantl 
fled from the room, and Power then paid the Pill, 
and left the place triumphant. 

Bryan Maguire was another stark-staring mad 
duellist. He was a big, burly, cashiered officer, 
with a bull neck and an elephant’s shoulders. His 
‘humour, as Nym would have said, was to stand 
on_a street-crossing, and to jostle into the heaped- 
up mud any one who dared attempt to pass him. 

is domestic habits were equally New Zealandish. 
He seldom rang the bell for the servant, but fired 
at it till it sounded. His wife had such confidence 
in his skill, that she was in the habit of holding out 
a lighted candle for Maguire to snuff with a pistol- 
bullet at so many paces. This infamous bully 
used to sit for days at his open window. If any 
one passed whose manners irritated him, he would 
fling some rubbish at him. When the passer-by 
looked up, Bryan would spit in his face, and offer 
_ a loaded pistol and an invitation to an instant 

uel, 

Abduction was another barbarous custom preva- 
lent in Ireland from the middle ages till late in the 
last century. As the motive of abduction was 
nearly always money, the savage practice had not 
even a tinge of romance or wild chivalry to sanctify 
it A popular notion prevailed that it was no 
abduction if the girl rode on the saddle, and the 
man behind her. In 1707, an act was passed ren- 
dering abduction by force a capital offence. An 
Abduction Club existed at one time in the south of 
Ireland. The members drew lots for the heiresses 
of the country, and the club hired emissaries to 
ascertain the habits of the family, the houses the 
young lady was likely to visit, and the best means 
of carrying her off salty. 


The saddest tragedy in connection with this 
infamous crime occurred in Derry in 1761. A 
reckless, dissipated young merchant squireen, named 
M‘Naghten, persuaded the daughter of a Mr Knox 
of Prehen to plight herself to him. The pretended 
marriage being set aside in the spiritual court, 
M‘Naghten threatened to lie in wait and murder the 
judge. The result was, that the rascal was — 
to flee to England, whence, however, he returned to 
hide himself in the woods at Prehen. Hearing that 
Mr Knox was about to take his daughter to Dublin 
to wean her from the love of such a scoundrel, 
| M‘Naghten and three men lay in wait for the car- 
| riage, and stopped it. They first shot and disabled 
| a blacksmith who was the husband of Miss Knox’s 
| nurse, and her armed guard. The blinds bei 
drawn, M‘Naghten discharged a _heavily-load 
blunderbuss into the carriage, killing Miss Knox 
on the spot. A shot was then fired from the 
carriage, which hit the murderer, who was at 
the same time wounded by a shot from Mr Knox’s 
servant, who had hidden himself behind a turf- 
| stack. The country was soon alarmed, and five hun- 
dred pounds offered for the culprit. A company of 
light horse scouring the country, found the wounded 
wretch hidden in a farmer’s hayloft. He made a 
desperate resistance, but was lodged in Lifford 
| jail. At the trial, M‘Naghten was brought into 
court in a blanket, and laid on a table in the dock. 
The murderer was condemned to death, and was 
hung on the road near Strabane and Derry. 
M‘Naghten appeared on the day of execution 
|clothed in black. LExerting all his remaini 
strength to throw himself off the ladder, he did so 
with such impetuosity that the rope broke, and he 


fell groaning to the ground. The crowd, pitying 
his courage and misfortune, tried to induce him to 


escape, but the man refused, saying proudly, ‘that 
| he would never live to be pointed at as the half- 
|hanged man.’ He called to his servant, who 
was also waiting to be hung, removed the ro 
from his neck, and placed it on his own. He 
then collected his energies, mounted the ladder, 
threw himself off, and died without a struggle. 

An Irish execution was a ghastly sight, an 
‘element of reckless buffoonery Sending with its 
cruelty and horrors. When a man was condemned 
to death, his relatives usually sent him his coffin, 
as a mark of remembrance and kind fecling. The 
man on whom the pathetic and fine old song of 
The Night before Larry was stretched was composed, 
was a en outcast, named Lambert. He 


spent the last night of his life laying cards and 
drinking on his own coffin. Altho cowardly, 
he was ferocious, and had always thé murder 


of those whom he helped to rob. On his way to 
the gibbet, he screamed and fought, and had to be 
dragged by the cord about his neck to the gallows. 
The great desire of a condemned man was to get 
his friends to promise to have the surgeons open 
his jugular vein, in hopes of recovering him, 
because a celebrated Dublin murderer had once 
been resuscitated. The hangman (with execrable 
taste) was always disguised in a fantastic manner. 
He wore a grotesque mask on his face, and on his 
back an enormous hump, formed by a concealed 
wooden bowl, on which ~ received the shower of 
stones that poured on him, and rebounded from 
him the moment the cart drew from under the 
murderer’s feet. 

Tom Galvin, the hangman, was a notoriety in 
his day. Persons used to visit him in his old 
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to see the rope with which he had hung many 
of his own nearest relations. The favourite prac- 
tical joke of this wretch was to suddenly and slily 
slip the rope round a visitor’s neck, and give it a 
ra fo chuck, so as to nearly strangle him. If a 
eriminal was ever respited, the old man would 
curse and grumble at any one ‘taking the bread 
out of the mouth of a poor old man’ He was 
always impatient and testy if the criminal on the 
ladder took up too long a time with his prayers. 
* Long life to you, he used to say; ‘make haste 
wid your prayer; the people is getting tired under 
the swing-swong.’ 

The most barbarous execution, however, recorded 
in Ireland was an amateur one, when a lieutenant 
in the Wicklow militia, a tall, robust man, named 
Hepenstal, finding no tree to hang a ‘ Croppy’ on, 
actually killed the rebel by swinging him over his 
shoulder with a drum-cord. 

In 1793, a gang of robbers was captured near 
Bruff. One of them was a woman named Farrell, 
who had, it appeared, always been expected to 
find cord for persons condemned to death by the 

She had been known to take off her 
petticoat, and twist the torn strips into a rope, 
the strength of which she would sit down and 
complacently test. 

Such were some of the barbarisms prevalent 
among a fine, generous, but reckless people at the 
end of the last century. Regarding our Irish 
kinsfolk with affection, let us hope that improved 
legislation, and the increased demand for labour 
produced by the incessant drain of emigration, will 
soon help to remove the last traces of such national 
errors as we have just described. 


A MAN WITH A LARGE FAMILY. 


Tae Old Woman who lived in a Shoe is the tradi- 
tional representative of the parent afflicted with a 
large family. The Old Woman might have had 
seventy children ; perhaps she had more ; certainly 
she so many ‘she didn’t know what to do.’ 
There is a man in Bristol, however, who beats the 
Old Woman out of sight in respect to the number 
of his family. How many has he, then? the reader 
will ask. Well, to reply with the same precision 
of language as was used by the member of parlia- 
ment, who, not being familiar with the principles 
of Euclid, once described a rent in a ship’s side as 
‘about as long as a bit of string,’ it may be said 
that George Miiller of Bristol has more than a mile 
of children. Place them in a line, with a couple 
of yards between each of them, and then count up 
what space will be covered by one thousand one 
hundred and fifty children—that being the number 
for which George Miiller has to provide daily, It 
is considered a large family when fifteen sit down 
to table—but eleven hundred and fifty! That is 
something like a family. What a fortune the man 
must have, to fill so many mouths. It is a 
respectable colony that has to be dealt with! 
Eleven hundred and fifty dinners for three hundred 
and sixty-five days a year; ditto breakfasts and 
teas ; eleven hundred and fifty children to clothe 
and to educate! Then they live in houses which 
are more like castles than ordinary dwellings. Beds 
for eleven hundred and fifty; school-rooms for 
eleven hundred and fifty ; sis *anetes for eleven 
hundred and fifty ; nurseries for a large portion of 
the eleven hundred and fifty; play-grounds for 
those who are old enough to dance on the spring- 


board or swing on the round-about, and toys for 
the little ones. Then there is an army of n 

and teachers, and servants. Again the reader wi 
say: ‘What a fortune the man must have!’ The 
surmise is entirely erroneous. George Miiller is a 
poor man. He has nothing but what people choose 
to give him, and the rule of his life is never to ask 
anybody for anything, and never to publish the 
name of anybody who gives him anything. What! 
A poor man keep eleven hundred and fifty children 
in these handsome dwellings, feed them, clothe 
them, and educate them? Preposterous! So it 
would appear; and yet it is not preposterous, when 
the matter is explained, although it may have 
something of the wonderful, and even of the mira- 
culous, in it. 

George Miiller, whose name will probably here- 
after be identified with orphanages, as the name of 
Robert Raikes is identified with Sunday schools, is 
a Prussian by birth, having been born at Kroppen- 
staedt, near Halberstadt, in 1805. His father was 
a collector of excise for the Prussian government, 
In 1829, Mr Miiller came to England, with the 
intention of becoming a missionary in connection 
with the London Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews. This connection, however, never 
was formed, and he became the minister of a small 
congregation of ‘Brethren’ at Teignmouth. In 
1832, he went to Bristol, and with Henry Craik, the 
eminent Hebrew scholar, became a minister amo 
the Brethren there. These co-workers stipul 
that they should have no fixed salary—a practice 
which Mr Miiller adopted at Teignmouth ; and from 
that day to this, Mr Miiller has never had any salary, 
although he has preached regularly in Bristol for 
over thirty-four years. A man who has no means, 
who declines to accept a salary, and who also makes 
it a fixed rule of life never to ask anybody for any- 
thing, is in rather a peculiar position. Miller 
having adopted this course, had — to depend 
upon but what people who knew his habits chose 
to give him. One person would send him a present 
of a hat, another would send him a suit of clothes ; 
and it happened at times that these precarious gifts 
did not always come exactly when they were 
wanted, and Mr Miiller occasionally was dressed in 
the reverse of what is called ‘the extreme of 
Fashion.’ Still he preached, cheerfully ; and shortly 
before 1836, notwithstanding the fact, that many a 
time he had not sixpence in the world, he conceived 
the idea, that it was his duty to do something in 
the way of providing for poor orphans who had Tost 
both father and mother by death. Accordingly, on 
the llth of April 1836, he fitted up the house he 
was then living in at No. 6 Wilson Street, Bristol, 
for thirty pore et who were to be supported in 
exactly the same way as himself—that is, by the 
bounty of donors, who, under no* circumstances, 
were asked for anything, and whose names, whether 
they gave much or little, were never published. 
Viewed as an ordinary attempt to provide for 
orphans, this was an extraordinary experiment. 
t followed is a perfect romance of faith and 
benevolence. Often after Mr Miiller had filled his 
house with orphans, he was reduced to the last 
extremity to provide for them. Sometimes he had 
to sell furniture to supply them with food. He 
made it a rule never to go into debt, and to pay 
for everything as it was bought ; and many a time 
at the close of the day he had no money for next 
day’s supplies. Still the orphans never went with- 
out either food or without ample clothing. The 
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les were extraordi ; and the manner in| Natal, from Dem from New Zealand, the 


which the extreme necessities of the hour were 
frequently met, is one of the most singular stories 


» that ever was written. Mr Miiller was an enthu- 


siast in the work he had undertaken ; and believing 
that all his needs were supplied in answer to 

rayer, he went on increasing his accommodation 
br orphans. According to all ordinary calculations, 
he gone too far with his practical philanthropy ; 
but as there were still more and more orphans 
brought to him, he took them in, and then his house 
got too small to hold them. He was almost over- 
whelmed with pecuniary difficulties, but instead of 
being dismayed, he took another house. The two 
houses became too small for his ever-increasing 
family, and he took a third house, and then a fourth. 
Into these four houses, his family of orphans 
increased to one hundred and eighteen ; and as the 
number continued to increase, Mr Miiller decided 
to build a large house, in which he could place all 
the orphans together. He selected a site at Ashley 
Down, about two miles frqm Bristol, and the land 
and building cost over en thousand pounds. 


| Still he never asked for any money. People began 


to know the work he was engaged in, for they 
could see the orphans and the magnificent house 
which had been built for them. 

The New Orphan House at Ashley Down was 
intended for three hundred and thirty orphans. 
Like the four rented houses in Wilson Street, how- 
ever, this vast establishment soon became too small. 
Then Mr Miiller built a second house, for four 
hundred more orphans ; but after both houses were 
filled, orphans were still brought from all parts of 
the country to Mr Miiller’s doors; and seeing that 
his accommodation was still too small, he erected a 
third house, to hold four hundred and fifty more 
orphans, ‘These three houses are now full. The 
expenses in connection with them last year—inde- 
pendent of the cost of building and furnishing— 
was over twelve thousand pounds, this being the 
current annual expense. Mr Miiller adheres to his 
old plan: nobody is asked for any help, and all 
this money comes upannually. There is no regular 
list of contributors, as in connection with other 
institutions. Since Mr Miiller commenced the 
orphanage work, he has received for the orphans 
the extraordi sum of L.233,485, lls. 1}d. He 

blishes strictly-kept accounts; but whether a 

onor gives a penny or a thousand pounds, no 
name is given. It is no uncommon thing to see in 
these reports gifts of L.1000, L.2000, L.3000, and 
2 peas and the only indications of the personality 
of the donors are a couple of initial letters, 

In the reception of the orphans, there is no sec- 
tarian distinction whatever ; and without favour or 
partiality, the orphans are received in the order in 
which application is made for them. No interest is 

t to get a child admitted; the only limit is 

e accommodation. Some time ago, Mr Miiller 
found that his three large houses, built for eleven 
hundred and fifty orphans, were full; and he has 
commenced the erection of a fourth, which is to be 
followed by a fifth. When these new houses are 
completed, there will be accommodation for two 
thousand orphans. : 

The institution has already become more than 
national. It is known in all parts of the world, as 
we may see by the list of contributions received 
during the last year. These contributions include 
donations from all parts of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, from the East Indies, from Australia, from 


erara, 
United States, Gibraltar, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and many other places. The donations vary from 
a few coppers saved by an errand-boy to a thousand 
ounds. Some people send jewellery to be sold 
or the benefit of the orphans, others send various 
articles of clothing, and others send money. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of pounds in cash and notes 
have been dropped anonymously into Mr Miiller’s 
letter-box. The donors who reside in Bristol have 
before them the great work ; and the New Orphan 
Houses being open to the public on certain days 
in the week, they are visited by persons from all 
parts of the country. 

The three houses now in operation contain, as 
already stated, eleven hun and fifty orphans. 
Each of the houses is built on the very best prin- 
ciples to insure the health of the inmates. The 
various rooms are heated by steam, and the ven- 
tilation being excellent, the rate of mortality amo 
the children is very low. The girls are train 
for servants, and remain in the institution till 
they are eighteen or nineteen years of age; 
the boys remain till they are fourteen, when they 
are sent out as apprentices to such trades as they 
may select. It is an interesting sight to see so 
many orphans well cared for ; but when it is known 
how they are provided for—nobody ever being 
solicited by the founder of the institution to give 
anything—Mr Miiller and his large family give 
a complete answer to the cynics who assume 
that ostentation is in some way or other mixed up 
with the world’s charity. 


BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 
CHAPTER XXI.—A MUTE WITNESS. 


NEARLY a month had d quietly away at the 
little station-house at Kingsthorpe, and nothing 
more had been seen or heard of Mr Henri Duplessis, 
or of Madame his sister. Abel Garrod began to 
allude to them less frequently in his conversation 
—an omission by no means displeasing to his wife; 
for Abel had a habit of dwelling on one topic day 
after day, long after it was worn threadbare for 
conversational purposes, in a way that sometimes 
tried Jane’s — severely ; and to any other 
person it would have seemed as if the little drama, 
one scene of which had been enacted under that 
humble roof, had certainly come to an end, so 
far as the station-master and his wife were con- 
cerned, —- other ‘ business’ might remain 3 
be done by the more important personages o 
the play. Such, indeed, would have been the 
case, Se — ae aes <= 
calibre—glad to make a few a by the letting 
of her rooms; pleased at being able to oblige so 
fine a gentleman as Mr Duplessis ; and to have for 
an inmate of her house a lady of such distinguished 
manners, albeit of somewhat shabby appearance, as 
his sister—experiencing for a few days a sort of 
indolent gratification that the wearisome uniformi 
of her life had been so pleasantly broken ; and then 
dismissing the whole subject to the recesses of a 
shallow memory, whence it would rarely be evoked 

ain. But Jane Garrod was a woman of far 
different stamp—a woman of strong nerve ; of an 
intense, silent, brooding temperament; not impres- 
sionable, or readily receptive of new ideas, but very 
tenacious of any idea which her mind had once 
thoroughly grasped. 

There were several reasons why she should brood . 
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over this episode of Mr Duplessis and his sister. 
In the first place, she thoroughly disliked the man: 
with rare intuitive perception, she seemed to see 
right through the smiling mask which he wore 
before the world, down into the twilight depths 
of his nature; and perhaps the view was not a 
reassuring one. Then, again, her dislike was 
deepened by the fact of his aspiring so persistently 
to the hand of the heiress of Belair; for all Jane's 
sympathies on that score went with handsome 
young Lord Blencowan, the Nimrod of the county, 
who did not, however, seem to take Frederica’s 
refusal of him very much to heart. Other reasons 
there were why the subject was one not to be 
readily dismissed from her mind. From the 
moment when, with the assistance of the pocket- 
telescope, she had witnessed the meeting of Mr 
Duplessis and Madame on the platform, she had 
become possessed by a suspicion which she had 
not mentioned to any one, a suspicion afterwards 
turned almost into a certainty, when she pieced 
together in her memory the many strange scraps 
of conversation which she had picked up, by 
accident as it were, while waiting upon her guests. 
So she went quietly about her ‘household duties, 
pondering much, but speaking not at all of the 
things deepest in her thoughts ; and thus matters 
P d till a certain Sunday morning, three 
weeks after the departure of Madame, when 
Jane announced to her husband her intention of 
walking over to the church at Normanford, and 
attending service there. Normanford was about 
six miles from Kingsthorpe ; and its church being 
the fashionable one of the neighbourhood, was 
attended by the family from the Hall, and conse- 
quently by Mr Duplessis. 4 

Jane Garrod, from her seat in the second row of 
the gallery, could, by craning over a little, obtain a 
good back-view of Mr Duplessis. Yes, there he 
sat, stood, knelt, according to the requirements of 
the service ; consummately dressed ; serious and 
devout in demeanour—but Madame his sister was 
certainly not by his side, neither could Jane see 
her among the company that quitted the church. 
What she did see was Mr Duplessis whirled away 
in the Belair carriage, Sir Philip Spencelaugh being 
evidently well pleased to have him by his side; 
although there was nothing of pleasure discernible 
in the pale statuesque face of Frederica, gazing out 
with a far-away look in her eyes from the opposite 
corner. 

That same Sunday evening, Jane’s niece, Kitty, 
came down from the Hall to drink tea, and have a 
good gossip with her aunt, who had ee opm for the 
occasion some tempting cakes of a kind the young 
waiting-woman was especially fond of, as a certain 
method of rendering her good-tempered and com- 
municative. When tea was over, and Abel had 

me to the station to look after his evening train, 

itty opened her budget of news. Jane allowed 
the chatterbox’s tongue to run itself down in a florid 
description of certain articles of millinery which 
Miss Spencelaugh had received from town during 
the past week, before she attempted to turn the 
current of the girl’s thoughts into the particular 
channel in which she wished them to run. 

‘Has Mr Duplessis been up at the Hall as much 
as ever during the past three weeks }’ asked Jane 
at the first sign of a lull. 

‘ This week and last week he was up nearly every 
day, more or less ; the week before we hardly 
saw anything of him’ 


Ip, 


‘How was that? Was he away from home ?’ 

‘No, not ge ye home,’ said Kitty: ‘quite 
different from that, by his own account to Master, 
when they met together at the corner of the terrace, 
yesterday was a fortnight, and me within hearing 
behind the dairy-window all the time. I remember 
the day, because I broke a tea-cup out of the best 
set that very afternoon. Says Master to Mr 
Duplessis : “We’ve not seen you up at*Belair for 
nearly a week. What have you been doing with 
yourself all this time?” To which Mr Duplessis 
makes answer that he has been laid up at home 
ever since Tuesday with the tic something-or-other 
in his face; but that he is better now; and then 
they go off together to look at the big vine in the 
conservatory.’ 

‘Mr Duplessis made no mention to Sir Philip of 
any lady, = se !’ said Jane. 

‘Any lady! No. Why should he? He wouldn't 
care to talk much about any other lady than 
Miss Frederica, I guess ; and she doesn’t care two- 
pence about him.’ 

‘Then she has not qfite learned to love him yet ? 

‘No, nor never will, for all he’s so handsome 
and smiling—I don’t think Mr Duplessis ever 
mentions a word to her about love or marriage, but 
goes on trying to win her, as I call it, without 
letting her know that she is being won. It reminds 
me of the way my brother Dick used to catch 
sparrows, which, as everybody knows, are awful 
cunning birds. They would hop round the trap 
with their heads perked on one side, as if they 
knew all about it, but always getting nearer and 
nearer, till they grew so familiar with the danger 
as almost to adlespise it, but still resolute not to 
enter ; till all at once, and before they knew what 
was the matter, they would find the trap dropped 
gently over them, and their last chance of escape 
gone. Now, for all the world, that’s just like Mr 
Duplessis and Miss Frederica.’ 

‘On the Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday of 
that week,’-said Jane to herself, when Kitty had 
come to a stand for want of breath, ‘Mr Duplessis 
was not confined to his house by tic-douloureux, but 
was backward and forward here in attendance on 
Madante. He said, when he took her away, that he 
was going to take her on a visit to some friends. 
It is very evident that among those friends the 

éople of Belair are not included. Where do those 
riends live, I wonder? and to what place has he 
taken her ?’ 

It was on the night of this same Sunday that 
Jane Garrod first dreamed about Madame Marie. 
She thought that she was following her along a 
gloomy and tortuous road, that wound in and out 
among great desolate hills and thunder-riven cliffs, 
when suddenly the woman before her disappeared 
in a hidden gulf; and as Jane started back with a 
ery of horror, the face of Duplessis rose close before 
her own, the handsome features distorted with a 
grin of fiendish triumph, and the forehead dashed 
with a streak of blood. Jane awoke trembling 
with affright, and slept no more that night. On 
the Monday and Tuesday nights following, she had 
precisely the same dream ; and other omens were 
not wanting. On the Monday morning, a wander- 
ing tinker called at the station-house, who ground 
and sharpened Jane’s scissors; but when, in the 
afternoon, Jane wanted to make use of them, she 
found that they would not cut—an infallible sign 
that oe had happened to somebody. Then, 
again, on the third morning of her dream, as she was 
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looking out of her bedroom window while —- 
she saw @ black cat on the station-wall—a blac. 
cat of portentous size, which turned and bit its own 
tail three times, and then leaped down and disap- 
peared. Neither Abel nor the lame porter saw 
this cat, nor was any such animal known to exist in 
the neighbourhood. . 

If Jane Garrod had heard any one term her a 
superstitiofis woman, she would have scouted the 
imputation indignantly ; but she had been brought 
up in a part of the country, and among people, 
hese implicit credence was placed in dream-lore, 
in omens, and apparitions ; and the influences of 
early training were not quite eradicated. Jane 
affected, even to herself, to attach no weight to the 
strange dream which she had dreamed three nights 
concurrently ; but, in addition to the other omens 
spoken of above, it doubtless served to develop 
more rapidly a purpose which had been slowly 
ripening in her mind for some time; and so 
another uneventful week drew to a close. 

On Saturday morning, Jane announced her 
intention of going over to Fairwood to make her 
usual monthly purchases of groceries and other 
household stores. Fairwood is eight miles from 
Kingsthorpe ; and Jane’s practice was to walk over 
early in the morning—for she was country-bred, 
and thought nothing of the distance ; to spend the 
day in making her purchases, and in paying brief 
visits to sundry old friends, returning home with 
her goods in the carrier’s cart late in the afternoon ; 
and from this custom she did not intend to deviate 
in the present instance. She had not forgotten 
that the high-bodied gig in which Mr Duplessis 
took his sister away from the station had struck 
her at the time as being the property of Luke 
Grayling, landlord of the Silver Lion at Fairwood. 
Now, Luke’s wife and Jane Garrod had been school- 
girls together ; and the latter rarely visited Fair- 
wood without calling at the Silver Lion, where 
a hearty welcome always awaited her, and an 
invitation to whatever meal might be in progress 
at the time—and there generally was some meal in 
progress, call when you might, at the Silver Lion. 

On this particular Saturday, Jane contrived to 
get through her shopping and visiting earlier than 
usual, so as to be in time for the three o'clock tea, 
in which Mrs Grayling always indulged on market- 
days, as a meal that came in readily in the inter§l 
between the country business of the morning and 
the town custom of the evening. Mrs Grayling 
greeted her old friend warmly, and the two were 
presently seated at the tea-table, gossiping over 
times past and present. Jane did not exactly see 
her way to bring round the conversation to the 
wished-for point ; but a remark made by her hostess 
at length*enabled her to lead up to it without 
subjecting herself to being questioned on a topic 
respecting which she would just then much rather 
be silerft. 

‘I suppose we shall have a grand wedding 
before long,’ said Mrs Grayling, ‘ between this Mr 
Duplessis and the young lady at Belair?’ 

‘That’s more than I can say,’ replied Jane. 
‘Have you ever seen Mr Duplessis ?’ 

‘Only once, and that was a month ago, last 
Thursday, answered the landlady; ‘and a right 
nice-looking gentleman he is. He came early in 
the afternoon, and hired our new gig and the gray 
mare, and drove away in a style which shewed that 
he knew how to handle the reins. I should most 


likely have asked him his name, for one doesn’t 
2 


like trusting one’s best horse to a stranger, however 
fine he may be dressed ; only our hostler’s lad, who 
was in the stables at Belair before he came to the 
Silver Lion, knew him again in a moment, and 
says he togme: “That’s Mr Duplessis of Lilac 
Lodge—him as is going to marry the rich Miss 
Spencelaugh.” So, when I heard that, I just slipped 
on my best cap, and ran down into the yard—for 
Luke was out—to see that everything was right 
for him ; and most polite and affable he were.’ 

‘He brought back the horse and gig all right, 
and without accident, I suppose ?’ said Jane. 

‘Bless you, yes. He got back the same night 
about seven o’clock. He came back the same as he 
went—alone. I thought he looked rather pale and 
excited-like ; and I noticed that one of his gloves 
was split right across the back, and his hat 
damaged a little; and that his light overcoat, 
which, on his return, he wore buttoned close u 
about his neck, seemed on one side as if it h 
been dragged along a dirty road ; but he accounted 
for all that naturally enough by saying that he 
had been out with some friends, one of whom 
had taken rather too much wine, and had after- 
wards got larking, and damaged the hats and 
coats of the others all round. He laughed 
heartily while he was telling me, and said some- 
thing about bright eyes and a pretty cap, which 
made my colour come so that I ran back into the 
house, leaving the hostler to settle with him ; and 
I didn’t see him again.’ 

Jane Garrod sipped her tea, and pondered in 
silence for a minute or two over what she had just 
heard. 

‘Rut the strangest part of the story is yet to 
come,’ said Mrs Grayling after a short pause, 
bending over the table, and speaking in a whisper. 
‘I haven’t spoken about it to a soul, though it has 
troubled my mind a good deal; even Luke doesn’t 
know of it; and I wouldn’t mention it to you, 
Jage Garrod, if I didn’t know of old that you are a 
woman who can keep a secret.’ 

Mrs Grayling rose from her chair as she spoke, 
and having turned the key in the door, went ta a 
cupboard in one corner of the room, and took from 
it a work-box, which she unlocked, and drawing 
something from a secret drawer, held up the article 
for Jane to look at. 

‘A woman’s blood-stained handkerchief!’ ex- 
claimed Mrs Grayling in a whisper; ‘marked in 
one corner with the name of “Marie.” It was 
found by Tim the hostler under the seat of the gig, 
the day after Mr Duplessis was here.’ 

Jane felt all the colour desert her cheeks as she 
gazed in silent horror at the handkerchief, knowing 
well whose property it had been. 

‘There is this fact to be borne in mind, said Mrs 


| Grayling after she had returned the handkerchief 


to its hiding-place—‘ that the gig had been used, as 
one of a number of other conveyances, at a large 
— the day before Mr Duplessis hired it, and 

ad not been thoroughly cleaned between times ; 
and it’s as likely as not, I think, that the hand- 
kerchief hetenged to one of the young ladies who 
were at the party ; though how it came to be in 
that condition, of course I can’t say. Anyhow, 
both Tim and I agreed to say nothing about it— 
that is, unless we heard of somebody being missing ; 
for, you see, it might only get innocent folk into 
trouble, and turn out a mare’s-nest after all; and 
altogether it’s an unpleasant thing to have any- 
thing to do with. What's your opinion?’ 
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‘I think that you are right, said Jane; ‘but 
I would keep the handkerchief carefully by 
me : some day, when you least expect such a thing, 
it may be wanted at your hands.’ 

The Kingsthorpe carrier that evenigg set down 
Jane Garrod as very poor company indeed: a 
sociable, neighbourly gossip, in his opinion, enliv- 
ened the bien of the way wonderfully ; but for 
once, even the vacuity of his own mind seemed 
pleasanter to him than the presence of that pale, 

loomy, preoccupied woman, who responded to all 

fis observations in monosyllables, and who looked, 

as he said to himself, ‘as if she had got a murder 

on her mind ;’ and he was not sorry when he set 

om at her own door, and jogged on his way 
e. 


CHAPTER XXII.—JANE GARROD’S QUEST. 


Abel Garrod was struck next day with the pale, 
anxious looks of his wife, and thought to himself 
that she was getting to talk less than ever, which 
was decidedly a pity, as tending, in his opinion, to 
make life duller than it need be. But, well or ill, 
Jane went to church twice that Sunday—not to 
the church at Normanford, -* the litt ms cling 
at Kingsthorpe, only half a mile away; thinking, 
suhepe nade to calm her thoughts, and tran- 
quillise her mind. But, for once, the service took 
no hold on her, the words seeming to float far 
away above her head, as though addressed to quite 
other ears than hers. Do what she might, her 
thoughts would go back to that terrible token 
hidden away in the landlady’s work-box at Fair- 
wood ; and whichever way she turned, she seemed 
to see before her Marie’s pale frightened face, as she 
had seen it in that last moment ere it passed from 
her sight for ever. Monday was spent by Jane in 
a silent inward struggle—the whole of the day, and 
far into the night ; and Abel waking up some time 
in the dark hours, found his wife pacing to and 
in the bedroom, and heard her muttering strange 
words to herself. 

‘I can hold out no longer, she said ; ‘I must go 
on with it. An invisible hand draws me forward, 
and I cannot resist. Oh! why was not this task 
given to another ? 

Abel marvelled greatly, but being wise in his 
own dull way, asked no questions, and pretended 
to be asleep. 

Any one going from Kingsthorpe to Fairwood has 
the choice of two roads by which to travel. The 
old road is straggling and tortuous, but tolerably 
level ; and winds pleasantly along for a mile or two 
of the way, close to the high cliffs which shut out 
the sea on that part of the coast ; by it, the distance 
between the two places is eleven miles and a half. 
The new road cuts straight across country, regard- 
less of hill or dale ; and although by no means so 
picturesque as the old road, has this great advantage 
over its rival, that it makes the distance to Fair- 
wood but eight miles and a quarter, and has, in 
consequence, monopolised the whole of the traffic 
between the two places; for Fairwood is not 
touched by the railway. About half a mile before 

i ‘airwood, the two roads, old and new 
into one, and are here joined by the road 
from Berryhill and other inland towns ; at which: 
junction a toll-bar has been judiciously planted, 
with . thoughtful eye on the pockets of all, not 
ing foot- 


, who may choose to come or 
go by any of the three routes, To the garrulous 


graybeard who administered the office of collector 
at the toll-bar, went Jane Garrod on the afternoon 
of Tuesday. Jane’s visit was made with a purpose ; 
but she was too cautious to let the old man—with 
whom she had one of those state-of-the-weather 
acquaintanceships, common enough between people 
who live wide apart in country places—suspect 
anything of the kind. During the summer and 
autumn months, the old man had generally a store 
of mild ginger-beer in thick stone bottles, set out at 
his door for the delectation of thirsty wayfarers; 
and Jane, when she reached the gate this afternoon, 
bade the old man good-day, and then asked to be 
supplied with a bottle of the beverage in question ; 
and sat down in the roomy porch, that she might 
rest herself, and discuss it with the amount of 
leisure requisite for its proper appreciation. The 
afternoon was close and warm for the time of the 
year, and Jane was really tired with her long walk. 

‘It’s a long tramp, Mrs Garrod, all the way from 
Kingsthorpe, at your time o’ life—not that you be 
so very old either, said Matthew as he drew the 
cork with a trembling hand. 

‘Ay, that it is, answered Jane; ‘and I never 
walk it without wishing I could afford to keep my 
carriage, and ride like a lady. It would be pleasant, 
now, to have Luke Grayling’s gig on such a day as 
~ A nice trap to ride ad home you know 
it ?’ 

‘ Ay, I know the trap you mean well enow,’ said 
Matthew. ‘It has been through this gate more 
than once, or twice either.’ 

‘It’s not much used, I think, except for picnics 
and pleasure-parties,’ said Jane. 

‘I dun know about that,’ said Matthew. ‘I seen 
it with a young couple in it going a-pleasuring, 
more than once ; and then, again, I seen it t’ other 
way. Why, no longer ago than last Thursday-night 
was a month, about half after six, a gent druv w 
in it all alone, and the moment I clapt eyes on it, 


fo | knew it was Luke Grayling’s turn-out. “ And 


where be you sprung from?” ses I to myself. “You 
came down th’ owd road from Kingsthorpe, but I 
never seen you go that way this morning.” And 
then I settled that he must have gone round by 
Leavenworth, which would account for my not 
seeing him pass my way. While I was turning the 
matter over in my mind, the gent paid me the toll, 
amd had got a fair start again, when he turned the 
horse’s head round, and druv back. “I’ve hada 
spill,” ses he to me, “and got into the mud. I 

on’t like going into Fairwood this figure; and 
if you can find me some soap and water, and a 
clothes-brush, and will hold my horse for five 
minutes, I’1l give you half-a-crown for your trouble.” 
Now, it isn’t every day that I’ve the chance of 
earning half-a-crown in five minutes; so I nodded 
my head to him, and got him the soap and water ; 
and then he got down from the gig, and I saw that 
his hands and face were all muddy, and his hat 
crushed, and his coat dirty into the in. Sol 
minded the horse, while he titivated hisself up a 
bit ; and he 7 me the half-crown all right, and 
druv off ; and I’ve never clapt eyes on him since’ 

‘Some young spark, most likely, who didn’t 
know how to drive properly,’ said Jane. 

* Not so young, either, said the old man. ‘ About 
forty, I should take him to be. A fine, handsome 
gent as ever I clapt eyes on ; with long moustachers, 
and a dust-coloured overcoat buttoned up to his 
throat. He seemed to me to look very white and 
ill: he had likely hurt hisself with falling out of 
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think. He asked me whether I had any brandy in 
the house ; but I told him I had only ginger-beer, 
and wanted him to try a bottle; but he only 
laughed, and shook his head, and said it was no 
matter.’ 

The old man had nothing more to tell; and 
bidding him good-day, Jane went on her way to 
Fairwood, from which place she booked herself by 
coach to Berryhill, and went home thence by rail. 

She was up and doing next morning an hour before 
her usual time, so as to get ae in her house- 
hold work as early as possible, anxiously considering 
meanwhile what her next step ought to be. Now 
that she had thoroughly made up her mind to go 
through with this matter, she was determined not 
to flinch from anything that it might lead to. She 
felt, indeed, as though she were being led on by a 
will other than, and superior to, her own. The 
one point of the case, as it then stood, on which 
her mind most persistently dwelt, embodied itself 
in the following proposition : 

‘Mr Duplessis left Kingsthorpe, in company with 
his sister, at half-past three o’clock in the after- 
noon, taking the coast-road, probably as being 
more unfrequented than the other—a road whic 
has no lanes or by-paths leading to anywhere, 
except to one or two solitary sheep-farms among 
the hills. He did not reach’ the toll-bar till half- 
past six, and then alone, and with evident traces 
of a struggle on his clothes and person. Allowing 
an hour and a half as ample time for the drive 
between the two places, how was Mr Duplessis 
employed during the remainder of the time, and 
what had become of Madame in the interim ?’ 

On the road itself, if anywhere, she must look 
for the further unravelment of the mystery, whose 
dread presence haunted her by day and night. 

She set out as soon as the early dinner was over, 
outwardly as calm and impassive as ever, but 
trembling inwardly with vague fears, that -’ in 
proportion with the vagueness of her search. For 
when she put the question steadily to herself: 
‘What am I going to look for?’ she could only 
reply : ‘I do not know, and I dare not guess ; but 
I feel that I must go on till the end, even though 
I should never know peace of mind again.’ 

The old round-about coast-road to Fairwood 
turned sharply off to the left about half a mile 
from ame = Station, becoming all at once 
muddy and picturesque, and seeming as though it 
had left civilisation miles behind it. Jane knew 
every inch of the way; when a girl, she had 
traversed it scores of times with her mother; knew 
it for three miles of its course as a road over- 
shadowed with moss-grown trunks and interlacing 
boughs ; shut in by high green banks, the chosen 
home of primrose and violet ; knew it further on, 
where it came suddenly out of hiding, out on to 
the bare summits of the cliffs, open to every wind 
of heaven, with the unquiet sea fretting far below ; 
knew it here for a road unfenced, and dangerous 
for strangers to traverse on dark nights, when to 
wander t yards from the beaten track would 
be sudden destruction to man or beast; knew it 
still further on, towards the end of its course, 
where it deserted the sea and the breezy sheep- 
walks, and shut itself in between decorous stone- 
walls, and parted with some of its mud and all 
its picturesqueness, and succeeded in mendi 
its ways, and in becoming thoroughly dull an 
commonplace. 


With slow steps and anxious eyes, Jane Garrod 
traversed this road as far as the first stone-wall, 
and then back again. ‘Nothing to-day, —s 
to-day !’? she muttered to herself with a sigh 
relief as she turned wearily into the house. 

She passed next day quietly within doors; but 
the day following that, a fever of unrest began to 
burn once more in her veins, and she felt that there 
was no peace for her till one more effort, at least, 
had been made to solve the dark mystery which 
seemed to have shut out for ever her old happy 
frame of mind. Again, with slow steps and anxious 
eyes, she traversed the old coach-road as far as the 
first stone-wall without discovering the slightest 
token such as she half-expected yet dreaded to 
find. When she had got about half-way on her 
return, she felt compelled to sit down and rest for 
a few minutes ; anxiety of mind seemed of late to 
have weakened her bodily strength. She knew 
the point from which the finest view on the whole 
road could be obtained, and as she was now close 
to it, she made for it instinctively. It was the 
headland called Martell’s Leap. It stood boldly 
out from the ordinary cliff-line on that part of the 
coast, and was clothed at its summit with short 
fine grass, while its white scarred front had an 
almost perpendicular fail of more than two hundred 
feet to the boulder-strewn beach below. It was 
called ‘ Martell’s Leap,’ because, as the sto 


ran, 
more than a century before, a certain Squire 
Martell rode his horse over the brink in a fit of 


madness, and was dashed to pieces at the foot. 
Jane sat down on the grass close to the edge of the 
cliff, and loosened her bonnet-strings, and rested 
her aching head in her hands, and closed her eyes, 
and went back in memory to the time—more than 
thirty years before—when she and her mother, 
coming from one of the lone moorland farms, used 
to ride in a clumsy country cart along that road to 
market, and never passed the he d without 
a shudder at the thought of the mad squire’s 
terrible leap. 

Jane’s reverie was interrupted by the barking of 
a distant sheep-dog. She opened her eyes, and 
gazed out seaward, and drank in the full beauty of 
the scene. Far away, on the very verge of the 
horizon, there was a trailing pennon of smoke 
from some home-coming steamer; and nearer at 
hand, the sea-birds were wheeling and screaming ; 
but no other sign of life on sea or shore. She had 
been gazing for a minute or two down the face of 
the cliff, in a vague, purposeless sort of way, when 
her wandering glance was caught by a pretty red 
flower, growing about half-way down; but broke 
suddenly away from that, attracted by ——s 
fluttering in the breeze—something twisted roun 
a bramble a foot or two below where she was sit- 
ting ; and as she looked, her eyes dilated, and her 
heart seemed to stand still, and she grasped the 
os with both her hands, to keep herself from 

ing. What was it that she saw? 

A ent of a woman’s dress ! 

As soon as she had recovered in some measure 
from the surprise of this discovery, she took off 
her bonnet and shawl, and stretching herself out 
at full length on the grass, drew her body half over 
the edge of the precipice ; and reaching down with 
one hand, she succeeded, after several attempts, in 

ping the fragment of silk, and in getting safely 
feck again. Then she sat down, and rubbed the 
silk gently between her hands, and cried a while 
silently, and then she went sorrowfully home. 


om 


“has been lost in efforts to combat it, 
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Her quest was ended ; she had gone as far as 
she durst go; from that point, other and more 
competent hands must take up the clue which she 
80 thankfully laid down, and work out the dark 
story to its end. 


COTTON-SUPPLY. 


The Reports published from time to time by the 
Cotton-Supply Association shew that practice of 
cotton-cultivation in various parts of the world is 
progressive, and it is interesting to note how the 
cultivators persevere in their work, even under 
adverse circumstances. ‘The island of Dominica 
sends eight small bales, and would have sent more 
had not unexpected drought and unusually heavy 
rains all but destroyed their first planting. Jamaica 
sends a sample grown in the Rio Bueno district, 
and reports that there are thousands of acres of 
virgin soil in that part of the country on which 
cotton could be profitably grown. Cape Coast also 
sends an instalment of cotton for sale; and Bombay 
asks for a supply of small bullock-ploughs to enable 
native cultivators to prepare ground for planting. 
But it is in Turkey that the Association have had 
most success: they have, in the words of the Report, 
‘restored it as a cotton-growing country, with promise 
of permanent benefit to the empire. A powerful 
stimulus has been given to agricultural and mechanical 
improvement, ak a large amount of capital has 
been advantageously applied.’ Coming nearer home, 
we find a project for cotton-growing in the south of 
Hungary, in furtherance of which an application for 
prey been received from Vienna. Then turning to 
the other side of the globe, we gather that in Tahiti 
and some of the adjacent islands, cotton of a long 
silky fibre can be cultivated with advantage, and that 
hundreds of thousands of acres of the most fertile 
land in the world are there available for the cultiva- 
tion. But experience shews in those countries, as 
elsewhere, that cotton-growing depends on good 
government as well as on soil and climate; and it 
may be that material interests will effect what moral 
teaching has hitherto failed to achieve—namely, 
steady habits of industry, and an appreciation of 
settled government. 


TRUE CHIVALRY. 


{In the cholera-wards of the London Hospital, in a scene of 
suffering and death sufficient to try the stoutest heart, a lady- 
volunteer nurse has passed her time since the beginning of the 
epidemic, moving from bed to bed in ceaseless efforts to comfort 
and relieve. So very youthful and so very fair is this devoted 
girl, that itis difficult to control a feeling of pain at her presence 
under such circumstances. But she offered her help at a time 
when, from the sudden inroad of cases, such assistance was 
urgently required, arfd nobly has she followed her self-sought 
duty. Wherever the need is greatest, and the work hardest, 
there she is to be seen toiling until her limbs almost refuse to 
sustain her. And the effect of the fair young creature’s pres- 
ence has been that the nurses have been encouraged by her 
never-failing energy and cheeriness, so that dread of the disease 


devotion which it would be an insult to praise—it need only be 
recorded.— Lancet. } 


Listen, where o’er startled Europe, 
Roll the dreadful peals of war : 
Echoes from oppostd armies, 
As of thunder heard afar ! 
Hark, how each disputes the glory ; 
How both sides the victory claim ; 
How the lying wires alternate 
Flash for each a transient fame ! 


Let them vaunt their fatal conquests ; 
Let them boast their thousands slain ; 
Let them count the widows, orphans, 


This is an instance of | 


Shall no other deeds be blazoned, 
Than fell war’s triumphant wrong ? 
Shall the hero-deeds around us 
Not be shrined in grateful song ? 


Not amid the din of battle, 
Proudest victories are won : 
Feats of daring not less glorious 
Are by fragile Woman done. 
*Mid the haunts of human suffering, 
Many a noble fight is fought ; 
Where unhymned by blare of trumpet, 
Deeds of Chivalry are wrought. 


Lo, where Cholera’s fainting victims 
Writhe within the Spital walls ; 
Where by foulest terrors girded, 
Death the stoutest heart appals ! 
Fearless, undismayed in spirit, 
*Midst the horrors rampant there, 
Moves with noiseless step a maiden, 
Gentle, young, and passing fair. 


Like a ray of heavenly mercy, 
Tender, steadfast, meek, and calm, 
She around each couch of anguish 
Sheds sweet Pity’s priceless balm. 
Beaming in a halo round her, 
Sympathy’s divinest grace 
Lends to all a new-born courage, 
Lights with love that loathsome place. 


Brave, serene, her self-devotion, 
Eager in the fearful strife, 
Steals from livid death its terrors, 
Soothes the parting pangs of life. 
Ever where the need is sorest, 
Tend the maiden’s efforts still ; 
Frail of form, fatigue still conquering 
With the might of dauntless will. 


Easy is the soldier’s daring, 
While the hostile thunders roar, 
And the fateful balls, thick-volleyed, 
Like a hissing hailstorm pour. 
*Mid the crash and cloud of battle, 
Death but seems a common foe, 
Whom with level chance we close with, 
When we render blow for blow. 


But a grander thing I count it— 
_ _ Higher courage far, I ween— 

Thus unarmed to beard the tyrant, 
In his ghastliest aspect seen. 

Blazon, then, a deed so noble, 
Rather than triumphant wrong ; 

To True Chivalry, all honour ! 
Shrine we it in grateful song ! 
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